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THE LITTLE COTTAGE JANE LIVED IN. 


Here is a picture of the cottage where little 
Jane and her mother lived. Little Jane had been 
to walk with her mamma, and when she came 
home she saw her sister Ann standing by the gate. 
She saw an odd animal lying down on the grass 
opposite to the gate, and she said what is the name 
of that animal with long ears and rather a silly 
look. And her mother said it is a Jackass, my 
dear. Such animals are not very common in this 
part of the world, but in some countries there are 
many of them, and they are quite useful. 


{Stories and Rhymes for Children, published by Weeks, Jordan & Co.) 








NARRATIVE. 








Written for the Youth's Companion. 
DECEPTION. 
{Concluded from our last.} 

Eliza was silent for some minutes. She felt that 
if the earth would open and hide her from the eye 
that seemed penetrating her very heart, it would 
be a welcome relief. But while hesitating what 
answer to make, her mother was called away, and 
Eliza sat down to reflect upon all that had passed. 
I wish [ could tell you that it was with tears of 
repentance that she spent that half hour; but this 
was not the case. She imagined that she had 
gone too far to go back, and resolved to free her- 
self just this once, at any expense. The moment 
her mother, returned she said, 

‘* T will own the truth mother, I did open Miss 
B’s desk, to see if there was a book there which I 
had lent her. I did not think there was any great 
harm in it.” ; 

‘¢ We will talk cf this matter at another time, 
Eliza,”’ answered her mother. ‘‘In the mean 
time, I wish you to remember that sin always 
brings its own punishment. If you have told the 
truth you have reason to be cheerful and happy, 
but if otherwise, you know something of the suf- 
fering you will bring upon yourself.” Eliza re- 
tired to her own room and threw herself upon the 
bed in an agony of tears. ‘‘ Oh, how I wish I had 
spoken the truth,” thought she. ‘‘ Miss B. is al- 
ways so kind when we do so, that she would not 
have blamed me severely, and by this time it would 
have been all over, and my mother would not look 
as J“ she suspected me, and could not believe my 
words,” Pp 








Presently she heard the bell ringing for dinner, 
but she felt little disposed to go down and meet 
her father and brothers at the table, lest they 
should ask the cause of her tears. She waited 


until the school hour, and then without going to} 


say good afternoon to her mother, slipped quietly 
out of the house. How miserable was Eliza as 
she walked slowly along the street! She felt asif 
every eye was fixed upon her in contempt, and as 
she entered the school roomgbe resolved not to 
look up, lest her teacher should observe her red 
and swollen eyes. About the middle of the after- 
noon there was a gentle knock at the door. ~ Eliza 


started, for she fancied it might be her mother 


come to find out the whole truth. But it was only 
a little girl who came to brifig a thimble which 
some one had lost. Eliza wasrelieved, and began 
to breathe freely. Ashe cloge of school, Miss B. 


| observed that some on®@ had eywidently been exam- 


ining the contents of her desk, and that it would 
be well if the offender would own it and come 
frankly and tell her all the circumstances. Eliza 
rose and answered as she had done to her mother, 
that she had looked there for her book, and that 
she did not intend to do any thing wrong. Miss 
B. was evidéntly surprised and pleased by this 
— frank confession. She advised Eliza 
not to“attempt again to meddle with her teacher’s 
desK, and added, . 

' ¢* But that is but a small matter, since you have 
frankly confessed it. I rejoice over you, my dear 
Eliza, for I believe that henceforth your word can 
be trusted.” Miss B. then wrote another note to 
Mrs. M. and Eliza returned home. For a day or 
two she felt rather unpleasantly when she remem- 
bered how she had deceived her mother and 
teacher, and received their praises fgx her appa- 
rent frankness. But on the wholé, she secretly 
rejoiced in the success of,her falsehood. Her 
mother trusted her, hegsfeacher seemed to love 
her more than eveggtind her school mates no long- 
er refused to admit her into their little privacies. 

Eliza determined to speak the truth from this 
time henceforth. In the first place, because she 
had found out,— 


——‘* What a tangled web we weave, 
When first we venture to deceive;” 


and she was afraid to trust herself in one of her 
own again, lest she should never get out. In the 
next place, she had no doubt that it would be 
easy to acquire the reputation of a lover of the 
truth. She often heard one of her school mates 
praised for her frank and open hearted nature, and 
she resolved to imitate her, that she might be 
commended for it. For some time things went on 
smoothly. Eliza had nostrong temptations to con- 
tend with, and she felt that she could meet a host 
of them. At length, however, something occur- 
red which she thought it safest to conceal from her 
parents. When questioned respecting it, she 
boldly denied having had any share in the affair— 
and was believed. The next day there came an- 
other temptation; again Eliza yielded—and her 
good resolutions were forgotten. She wondered 
that she could not help deceiving. But she had 
forgotten that trials of this kind, made in our own 
strength, cannot succeed. In a few months Eliza 
had returned to all her old habits. She no longer 
sought to free herself from them. 

I do not know what has become ofher. WhenI 
last saw her, she was in company. You could not 
help seeing from her countenance and manner that 
she was an artful woman. You would not dare to 
trust her word—you would be unwilling to own 
her as your friend. There were many gay faces 





around her, but hers bore the impress of an un- 


satisfied spirit, which like the troubled sea, knows 
no rest. E. 





MORALITY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
DON’T USE BAD PHRASES, 
A STORY FOR Boys. 

**O, Charles,” exclaimed Anne Grey to her 
little brother, who had just returned home from 
boarding school,” how long will it be before you 
will acquire an agreeable and proper manner of 
expressing yourself.” 

‘Well Anna,” he replied, ‘I wiil try, but 
don’t look so thundering sad.” 

‘* See, Charles, you have become so accustom- 
ed to the use of improper phrases that you can 
scarcely utter a sentence without them. You do 
not think what trouble this habit may occasion you 
when you grow older.” 

‘* Here comes Rollin, Anna, the carriage is 
ready,”’ interrupted Charles, and as his sister was 
preparing to ride, she exacted a promise from 
Charles that he would try not to make use of one 
low phrase during their ride. 

** Only let me sit with Rollin onthe coach box,” 
pleaded the little boy, ** and J will do anything to 
please you.” 

Rollin, beside being a careful driver, was a 
pious, excellent man, and Charles was allowed to 
sit with him. Many miles they rode, enjoying the 
fresh air and the charming scenery of the country, 
and Charles had kept his promise; suddenly the 
horses exhilerated by the air quickened their pace; 
he shouted, ‘‘ by George, how they go! prime, first 
rate horses,—thunder! how they do go!” 

**Now, master Charles,” said Rollin, ‘‘ you 
forgot your promise! I think you would break 
yourself of that habit, if you knew how much it 
cost me. It makes me shudder now to think how 
I used to swear.” 

‘**Those phrases are not swearing, Rollin, al- 
most all the boys say them.” 

** Yes, and so boys did when I was young. I 
was born,” continued Rollin, ‘‘ a great way up im 
the country, and never heard those phrases at the 
village school until I was nine years old, and then 
some great boys came from the city to pass the 
summer in our village. As they had lived where 
there were so many better opportunities for learn- 
ing than we enjoyed, we thought all they did must 
be right, and we imitated them in their dress, 
their manners, and their lauguage, as far as we 
could. . 

They taught us some fine plays and many bad 
habits; one was the use of low phrases. I thought 
there was no harm in saying them, and soon found 
it difficult to get along without using them to my 
Sunday School teacher, for I seemed to have an 
idea that they were not exactly proper.” 

** Why didn’t your mother or sister break you 
of them?” asked Charles. ‘I had no sister, and 
my good mother was poor, and it took all her time 
to make our home comfortable, to get our food 
ready and keep us tidy; and if we scraped our 
feet at the door before coming in, said ‘ sir,” 
to the village parson, taking our hats eff, and 
walked quietly to church on the Sabbath, she 
thought our manners excellent, and we were ‘‘good 
boys.” I came to the city when sixteen, and the 
young men I became acquainted with laughed at 
my phrases, but I had used them so often that I 
could not express myself strongly without them. 
You find it hard, Master Charles. While walk- 
ing the streets, I heard the teamsters swearing at 
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their horses, and on the wharves and ‘elsewhere I 
heard grown up men swear, and thought it more 
manly than my phrases, and immediately made use 
of their oaths. And even then, while I was con- 
stantly taking the name of God in vain, He blest 
me with health and strength, the use of my limbs, 
and many privileges.” 

‘* Did you know swearing was wicked?” 

‘** Yes,” replied Rollin, ‘‘ how could I attend 
Sunday School or church without hearing, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord thy Godin vain.” 
But the great goodness of God did not awaken my 
love and obedience to His commands, and for my 
good, He afflicted me with a severe illness. The 
lady that | boarded with was a kind woman, and 
one who loved God; she often came to my sick 
chamber and made the long, long days seem 
shorter by reading to me good books.—I grew 
worse anu lost my reason for a few days, but the 
doctor said I had lived in pure air for so many 
years, that it had made me strong, and with great 
care I gradually became better. My good host- 
ess one day brought some nice dish, and it being 
too hot I swore dreadfully. Not at her, but sim- 
ply to give way to my petulance and impatience; 
for though I had showed myself ungrateful to my 
Father in Heaven, yet I was not to her; she was 
surprised, and talked with me a long while, and the 
next day left some tracts on my bed while I slept. 
I read one called, ‘‘ The Swearer’s Prayer,” and 
as | lay weak and tossing hour after hour, I thought 
of my sin, of the Lord’s goodness in forbearing 
with me, and I wept bittterly, determining to do 
better. 

While I was. getting well, I read a great deal 
from the Bible, and I feel really grateful, master 
Charles, that I ever had that fever, for it gave me 
time and opportunity to reflect. I was troubled 
many days before I could feel that my sincerity in 
repentance would lead the Lord to forgive me. It 
makes me feel bad when I hear you say those 
phrases, master Charles, and if I’m near you when 
you make use of any of them, I’ll remind you of 
it so;” and Rollin put one finger on his lips. ‘‘So 
do, so do,” said Charles. They rode but a short 
time longer, but during that time, Charles was si- 
lent, thinking how he could,most readily avoid the 
evils Rollin had endured, and how very rapidly he 
had acquired bad habits, 

As he alighted from his seat, he said, ‘*I shall 
be worse than you were,. Rollin, if I learn to 
swear, for I have been told all about it; and Rol- 
lin, I see that it is not only ungentlemanly and 
vulgar, but it leads to breaking the Lord’s com- 
mands. I think I shall not forget it now.” 

® Young reader,—‘‘ Let your yea be yea; and your 
nay, nay; for whatsoever is more than this, cometh 


of evil.” Liza, 
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ANCIENT MANNER OF ADMINISTERING JUSTICE. 

How much to be admired, my young friends, is 
that disinterested justice practised so many years 
ago by the ancient Greeks; they paid no respect 
to person, but practised unreserved justice towards 
all. We learn from their history, that they held 
their meetings in the open air, upon an eminence. 
in the city, and always brought in their verdicts 
at night. .Dhe reasons for which were, that~their 
judges might not be corrupted; the usual number 
was nine, These knew neither the plaintiff or de- 
fendant. They were selected from among the 
wisest, and most yespectable citizens; and not 
knowing either party, their judgments. were- quite 
impartial, Such was the practice, of the ancient 
Athenians ; so scrupulous and partiqular were they, 
that all should be judged alike; actiiated by just 
motives, they made this one of thal first laws, 
that Noble and Plebeian might be judged with im- 
partiality. 

The Egyptians, entertained a beliéf that the soul 
did not separate from the body as long as the lat- 
iter was preserved entire and unmutilated. It was 
their custom to keep their dead bodies embalmed, 


were held, 


balm with the syal solemnities. 






ed by the cutting out of his'ton} 
tor was condemned to the same p 
the calumniated person cither had or 
suffered, had the calumny been believed? 
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of course, in the possession of the |can save him; and all this is brought” on by his 
children. If any one got in debt, he was obliged | own sinful conduct. Let us then be among the 
to give the body of his embalmed father, as a|number of those who enter this life and pass it in 
pledge of security until his debt was discharged. | giving praise and thanksgiving to God, and he will 
If he failed ever to discharge it, his own body was | pardon our sins for the sake of our Blessed Re- 





denied the right of funeral obsequies. deemer. 

Among the more remarkable laws of the Egyp- 
tians, was that instituted by Amasis, which com- Written for the Youth's Companion. 
pelled every individual once a year, to appear be- MY AGED eee ; 
fore a magistrate and give an account of the man-| She was aged, very aged. Life’s lamp with her 


ner in which he gained his subsistence, and of his| burnt feebly. Time ‘had passed in his rapid flight, 
profession. And a capital punishment, it is said, |and not left her untoeched. He had made in- 
was decreed against the person who could not|roads on her frame, and in his course he had 
show that he got his living by honest means. We|taken many blessings. Memory was failing, and 
have mentioned with what regard the Egyptians |sight was dim, and hearing dull; even life itself 
looked upon the disposal of their dead bodies; to|seemed a burden. True, day by day she plied 
be deprived of funeral obsequies, they considered | with earnest care her knitting needle, and told 
as one of the greatest calamities that could possi-}many a tale of her youth to bright and merry 
bly happen to them. It was not every one though, | hearts, and she went to worship in God’s holy 
who was allowed tobe embalmed; a court of forty |temple, too, but it was by help of * crutch and 
judges granted them a warrant for every funeral. |cane ” on the arm of some nimble footed friend. 
The garacter of the deceased was publicly inves- | Her wrinkled cheek, and sunken eye bespoke that 
tigafed; and if his life had been virtuous and ex-|she was aged, yet sometimes she was joyous, 
empt from all blame, a panegyric was pronounced , ; 
upon him, and perfgission given to bury and em-| Jesus, and it acted as a talisman, as a charm. 


happy. Go, whisper in her ear the name of 


Then it was she seemed young again. Long had 


Whoever also, liad it i his power to save the|she loved her Saviour, from her youth upward. 
life of a citizen, ard negl@#ed that duty, was pun-| Oh! she could tell of all his goodness to her, 
ished as his murde¥er; or if a person was found | through scenes of peril and affliction, of hours of 
murdered, the city within whose bounds the mur-| holy, sacred bliss, spent in communing with her 
der had been committed, was obliged to embalm| Maker, and of kind actions she had done, where 
it in the most sumptuous manneéx, and bestow upon | her great motive was love to her Saviour, and her 
it a very costly funeral. The forger was punish-|God. She had been afflicted, but her darkest 
_calumnia- | day was not without some gleam of sunshine. She 
t which | stood not alternate betwixt hope and fear. Firm 
_ was her belief, and strong her faith. When her 


youthful heart was buoyant with hope, when griefs 
were few, and cares sat light, she bowed in meek 
submission to a Saviour’s will; and she knew he 
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THE TWO PATHS. 


attracted m ention, was two paths, which 
called the path of 
lation. The reason 
was as follows. The pat 
the summit of a beautiful hill, 








would not forsake her when in all the wide World 
there was nothing to delight, and little to please. 
There was much of grace, and much of Jove, and 


bundant room for happiness, though life was 

In my sehool days, om my return home, 1 was |® ; 
accustomed to pass through a large wood, where ed ae . Rearend Pray hdhys. ata 
I would often sit for a long time and meditate on}. 45. Ratotper Page fel "s i P h } go 
the ee i The greatest thing, which it her; one might safely follow her example, for it 


1 | Was a bright and happy one. 


i Young reader, would you be like her, go, do as 
a peuter —s — she has done; and should you number threescore 
appiness began on| Yeats, 24 ten, like her you will be happy; and 
PP oe : to iin though your youthful ‘beauty may be faded, you 
tance was arched over by the noble oak, wd ash, will stand in the unfading beauty of a Christian. 


and the pine tree, forming one of the -most lovely CORA. 


objects in nature. The traveller is delighted as THE NURSERY. Te 
he walks along this beautiful place, and is so be- = 
wildered he hardly knows -where he is. But 
mark, and see how it ends. The path becomes 
more and more dreary, and at length ends and| A great many hundred years ago there sat upon 
leaves you on the side of a bleak, rugged hill, with 

not a single flower or shrub to cheer you. While 
the path of desolation commences as that of hap- 
piness ends; on the side of a rough, craggy, I al- 
most might say precipice, where a person can 
hardly find foothold, with nothing but an assembly 
of steep rocks, interspersed with stumps of trees 
and roots, But it grows more and more agreea- 
ble, and at last leads you into the midst of a neat 























Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE KING THAT HONORED HIS MOTHER. 


the throne of the only Christian nation in the world 
a youthful king. His father wasa great and good 
man; one who, though he sometimes did wrong, 
yet was a devoted servant of the King of Heaven. 
As he loved his God; we must suppose he taught 
this young prince to love and obey him; and as he 
loved to pray, that he prayed much for this his be- 
loved son, and taught him how to pray. He had 








b king for many years over the same people, 
charming little valley in which a small brook runs reacts Fe he ogy 4 poop 


; . , and no doubt he gave much sound advice and 
meandering through themidst of it; and the whole 


ae - taught him where to look for aid. Let it be so 
place is éeented by the perfume of wild flowers | oy not, when his son came to rule over and to 
which grow profusely, being nourished and wa- 


tered by the little brook before mentioned. All 


still and quiet save the chirping of the little 
feathered tribe, and here could you sit for hours 
and hours, and amuse yourself by beholding the 
various providences of our Heavenly Father. So 


- | sway the minds of that mighty people, he trusted 
18| not in what he could do himself, but asked his 
Heavenly Father to teach him what was right, and 
to give to him an understanding heart. And God 
blessed him, and ever blesses those that trust in 


gee ‘ee him. He became a great and wise man. But in 
it is with the world; the Christian has many trials 


to encounter during his lifetime, but we hope that 
when he finishe$ his mortal pilgrimage in this 


sin an 

















but unburied during one generation; the bodies 











folly; he by degrees arrives nearer and 
nearer his destiny, when suddenly he is plunged 
into an awful gulph of despair, where no power 


reading his history there is one thing aside from 
his greatness at which I would have you look. It 


. : is the respect he paid to his mother. When she 
world, the Lord will say unto him, ‘‘ Well done, | yisited her son in his palace, he was not content 
thou good and faithful servant.” On the other 


: a with a simple greeting, but he arose to meet her 
hand, pe poor sinner passes his life in pleasure, | and bowed himself to her; and when she said she 


had a favor to ask, his answer was, ‘‘Ask on, my 
mother, I will not refuse you.” Are there any 
among my young readers who do not love to: obey 
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their kind parents, and who ever refuse to do as 
they would have them; who for every effort which 
they have made for their happiness yet go with 
great unwillingness to perform any request, how- 
ever simple. Will they not take example of this 
great monarch, and like him honor and respect 


their parents. Cora. 
TE A TOE 
THE WINDOW WHICH COULD SEE. 
A FABLE. 





In the large house, at the corner of North and 
West streets, there is a window which can see all 
which goes on before it. When teams, and 
stages, and travellers pass that way, they are all 
carefully watched by this window, and whatever it 
sees, it tells to the people in the house. They do 
not have to stir from their seats by the parlor fire, 
to know what is done out of doors. If aman came 
to the door, before any one opened it, the window 
would speak out his name. And it was wonderful 
to see how carefully it noticed all which happened. 

The men and boys were quite curious to come 
and see this window. They would stand, and look 
at it for hours, and it would talk about them, 
while they stood before it. Sometimes it would 
say, ‘‘there is an old tippler,—there is a lazy 
rogue,” or ‘‘ there is a truant school-boy.” And 
once [ remember, it told of a foolish fellow, who 
was standing there all day with a loaf of bread, 
which he had bought of the baker, for his break- 
fast, but so curious about the seeing window that 
he forgot toeat it. And once it spoke of a strange 
animal which looked like a very large cat, with 
specks of black all over its body. The creature 
was a leopard, I suppose, for one had just got out 
of its cage in the Museum of animals, which was 
kept in Museum Square. The window was dread- 
fully frightened when it came along, for the leop- 
ard looked up, and acted as if it meant to jump 
throuzh it into the house. 

When the great fire burned so many houses in 
that part of the city, this wonderful window was 
burned up. And although I have seen a thou- 
sand windowsg.since, I never found one which could 
see. 

You have read through the fable. Now do you 
believe it is true? Could a window, made of 
wood, and glass, and putty, and paint, see? No, 
indeed, it could not. The story is a fable, made 
up to teach you what perhaps you never thought 
of before, that your eye cannot see any more than 
that window could. There must be somebody in 
the house to look out, or a window would do no 
good; for the window itself is not alive, and the 
chairs, and tables, and doors, are only wood, So 
it is with your eyes. The eyes of dead people do 
not see. Then the mind which sees, is gone. 
And your eye could not see, if you were dead. 

Your eye is a window for you to look out at. 
If this window (your eye) was burned, as the 
blind boy’s was, you could not see through it, and 
if it was ever so good, but you was not there to 
look through it, it would be of no use. So it is 
with your whole body. It does not smell, nor 
taste, nor see, nor hear, nor feel. It only lets 
your mind know what is around it. When little 
specks come from a rose and touch the inside of 
your nose, your mind smells. When any thing 
gets upon your tongue, your mind tastes it. When 
sounds come against your ear, your mind hears. 
And when any thing touches your body, your 
mind feels. 

I know it is hard for you to understand all this 
now. But you surely can understand me, when I 
tell you that stones, and sticks, and houses, will 
not move of themselves, and that they cannot see, 
and hear, and feel. You can understand me, 
when I say, that if you was dead, your body would 
not feel any more than a stone would. Now what 
is the difference between a dead man, and a man 
who is alive? God has taken the mind away from 
the dead man. Then it must be your mind which 
sees, and feels. 

You cannot see any body’s mind, But you can 
see how their minds make people move about, and 


talk. You cannot see the wind. But you can see 
what the wind does, when it blows down trees, 
and scatters the leaves about. You.would not be- 
lieve me, if I should tell you that there was no 


wind, when it was blowing youalmost over. Just 
so you know that you have amind. You know 
what it does, and you know that it thinks. If I 


should shut you up in a dark room, you would 
think there. If I should tie your hands, and feet, 
and stop your mouth, and ears, and cover your 
eyes, and nose, you would think. And if you was 
to be killed, it would only stop you from feeling, 
seeing, hearing, talking, and smelling. You would 
think after your body was dead, faster than ever. 
And you will never stop thinking. 

By and by the sun will become dark, and not 
shine any more. The ground will all be burned 
up. You will have been dead then a long time. 
But you will be thinking all the while, and never, 
never stop thinking. 

You see, then, what the mind is. 
had a very weak mind. The paper puppets had 
none. The mind is what sees, and hears, and 
tastes, and smells, and feels, and makes the hands, 
and feet, and body move, and will live when the 
body is dead. My mind makes my hand write 
these stories to teach your mind how tothink; and 
my mind thinks about what I am saying, as I write. 
Your’s thinks about what I am saying, as you 
read. All people have minds, and all minds are 
very much like other minds, just as people’s faces 
look like each other. If you know, then, how 
your mind thinks, you can tell how mine thinks, 
although you cannot tell what I think about. 

[Stories to Teach me to Think. 


The idiot boy 
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MEMOIR OF SOPHIA WILLIAMS WELLS. 

Died, at New Hartford, Oneida county, on the 
7th Oct. 1839, of scarlet fever, SopHia WiLtiAMs, 
youngest daughter of Mr, and Mrs. James Wells, 
at the age of five years. 

The grace of God was eminently displayed in 
the life and character of this sweet child. Her 
parents remember, with peculiar satisfaction, that 
she was dedicated to God from her birth. The 
element of her character was love. She early ex- 
hibited the spirit of disinterested benevolence. So 
sweet and strong was her desire to please every 
body, that but few instances are recollected when 
she did not offer the largest share of what she 
valued to others. She could not wound the feel- 
ings of another, and when she saw any one griev- 
ed, she did not rest until a smile was restored. 
Sophia was obedient. This was her crowning 
grace. Her will seldom rose against parental 
authority, not because it was not tested, as is the 
case in some instances where every wish of a child 
is gratified, but because she loved to obey. After 
she had learned the fifth commandment, she would 
often repeat it, and then say, ‘“‘If I do as God 
says, he will love me, and 1 shall Jove him.”” She 
loved the Lord, too, with the penalty. An inci- 
dent occurred while she was on a visit to a friend, 
which shows in a lovely light her unconditional 
submission. As she sat by her friend one day un- 
observed, with an open penknife in her hand, she 
cut an article near her. Almost inadvertently on 
the discovery, she spatted her hand and said, 
‘* That was naughty, Sophia.” She clapped her 
hands to her face, ran across the room, and threw 
herself on the settee, and sobbed out, ‘ Aunty, 
you may whip me, for I was a very naughty girl.” 
This was before she was four years old. 

Her sense of sin was quick, and her conscience 
never failed to do its office. When she had done 
wrong, it was only necessary to take her alone; 
her heart melted at once, and she could not rest 
until God had forgiven her. ‘If I do so, God 
will not love me,” was usually on her lips. 

Sophia loved her Bible, particularly the New 
Testament, because it told of Jesus, the friend of 
sinners, In the winter, when she could not go to 





school, she spent much of her time in reading, and 
when she came to a verse that told of Jesus, she 








begged some one to listen to that sweet verse. 
On one occasion her mother took her with her to 
spend a few days from home, when she discover- 
ed that S. had put up her Testament to read her 
daily portion, and learn her verse. 

The Memoir of little Margaret Ann Walton 
was, next to her Bible, her choicest book. With 
this she became acquainted while, for the first 
time, spending a few days from home, when be- 
tween three and four years old. The first Sab- 
bath she seemed lonely and homesick. Her friend 
observing her weep,-inquired, ‘‘ What is the mat- 
ter, my dear?” ‘‘I want to see my mother.” 
‘* Did you not wish to come and see us a little 
while?” ‘* Yes, ma’am.” ‘Is it right then for 
you to cry about it?” ‘* No, ma’am.” ‘* Come 
here, then, and sit on my lap; here is a little 
book; I will read about a little girl just about as 
old as you are; and here is a picture, little Mar- 
garet Ann and her aunty, just like you and me; 
and they are here in the garden. What do you 
think they are doing?” The aunt then read to her 
the fifth chapter, drawing comparisons and making 
remarks as she proceeded. She then looked up 
in her face: ‘‘ Aunty, let us have a prayer meet- 
ing too.” The dear one confessed her sins, and 
committed herself to Jesus, with as much sinceri- 
ty and intelligence apparently as would any one of 
mature years. In the afternoon of the same day 
she sat very pensive for some time, and said, 
without raising her eyes, ‘‘ Aunty, I think I should 
like to die and go where the dear Jesusis.” From 
this time her Christian character was more and 
more developed. On her return from this visit, 
her conversations with her parents and grandmoth- 
er were peculiarly affecting.’ At the time, they 
thought it owing to her having heard so much 
read from the little book, and probably it was, but 
the impressions never left her. That book she 
read through and through, and has left several 
marks in it expressive of her peculiar feelings. 
One particularly, at the 63d page, upon which she 
loved to talk. As Sophia was ill thirty-six hours, 
and in consequence of a determination of the dis- 
ease to the brain, became measurably insensible, 
no evidence can be gathered from her dying bed, 
except her patience and willingness to submit to 
every direction, however nauseous or painful. 

She had a great reverence for the Sabbath, and 
the sanctuary. She would not read a book on that 
day if she did not know that it was strictly reli- 
gious, nor would she see another reading any 
other book without alluding toit. At church her 
attention was riveted, and she sometimes repeat- 
ed passages of sermons. ‘The singing was her pe- 
culiar delight. When she spent her Sabbaths at 
home with her mother, she would often importune 
her; ‘‘ Mother, let us pray—do let us pray.” 
Sophia loved to pray, not only on the Sabbath, but 
as soon as she could lisp the Lord’s prayer, and 
‘* Now I lay me down to sleep.”” She would not 
consent to go to bed without offering them as her 
evening oblation. After she was put in bed she 
was in the habit of lulling herself to sleep by re- 
peating the commandments, hymns, etc. followed 
with the verse, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not, for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” Her favorite evening hymn was: 

‘¢ When darkness veils the distant hills, 
"The little birds are hid and still, 

And I my sweet repose may take, 
Since my Creator is awake. 

“* How sweet upon my little bed, 

Since my Creator guards my head, 

And doth the little infant keep 
Through all the hours of silent sleep.” 

In the morning as she awoke, this sweet verse 

usually fell from her lips: 
‘© Now I wake and see the light, 
*Tis God has kept me through the night, 
To him I lift my hands and pray, 
That he would keep me through the day; 
And if I die before ’tis done, ; 
Great God, accept me through thy Son.” 


Nor would she willingly allow her grandmother 





to:'leave the chamber until she heard,her. An- 
other hymn, beginning with ‘‘ Christ is merciful 
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and mild,” was peculiarly dear to her. Sophia 
was a happy child, and why? Because she loved 
and served the Lord, and thus loving and serving 
him, she met with very few crosses or disappoint- 
ments, She enjoyed every thing, and having al- 
most perfect health, she was often in the highest 
glee. The birds, the flowers, the chickens, every 
thing she loved, ‘‘ because the Lord made them.” 

She was meek and humble. All the caresses 
of friends, and the remarks made in her presence 
respecting her loveliness, never seemed to raise 
her in her own estimation. And when newly 
clad, “‘ which is so nice and clean,” was all the 
vanity it seemed to excite. If any little children 
should read this hasty sketch, or hear it read, they 
are entreated to follow the example of the sweet 
Sophia, if they think she did right; and who will 
not? Read it over again and again; read the Bi- 
ble—read the Memoir of Margaret Ann Walton, 
and other stories about good little children, and do 
as they did.. We very naturally wish that they 
might have lived to show to the world a long life 
of consistent piety. Had they not died, you could 
not now have had the example of all their loveli- 
ness to imitate, Parents often fear that if their 
children develope such traits of character, they 
cannot live long in this world. But there are 
doubtless many good people whose childhood was 
as exemplary as those which are published. We 
do not know all the designs which our heavenly 
Father has in the treatment of his children. But 
of one thing we are assured, that whatever he does 
will promote his own glory, and their eternal hap- 

iness. 

If but one child is led by this little memoir to 
embrace the Saviour, the end of the writer of this 
memoir will be answered.—Mother’s Magazine. 
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JOURNEY AMONG STRANGERS. 
[Concluded.] 

‘About noon we left Williamstown, and soon came 
to one of the mountains which are “round about” 
that pleasant place. A new road had been made; 
but so steep was the ascent, that it was necessarily 
made in a zig-zag direction, changing its course five 
or six times. For the double purpose of relieving 
the horses and getting a better view of the surround- 
ing scenery, we determined to walk. ‘The prospect 
was a grand one; more wild and romantic, but not 
displaying so much cultivation, as that from Mount 
Holyoke. The day being clear, we enjoyed the scene 
greatly. The villages, the farm houses, and the 
spires of the temples dedicated to the Most High, 
contrasted with the deep green of the forest, taken 
altogether, displayed a Panorama, beautiful to be- 
hold, and which we very reluctantly turned our backs 
upon, from the necessity of keeping company with 
the stagecoach. Having arrived at the summit of the 
mountain, about two miles from the base, and seeing 
the stage driver clog his wheels before he began his 
descent on the opposite side, we supposed we could 
easily keep him company. In this we were mis- 
taken, for he arrived at the bottom half an hour be- 
fore us, notwithstanding our running; and we found 
the descent much more fatiguing than the ascent. 

The driver showed us a very dangerous place in 
the road, after we had passedit; a small bridge, which 
covered a precipice, probably one hundred feet deep, 
two days before, had fallen in just as the stage had 
passed over it. It was a fearful sight, to look at the 
logs which had fallen so great a distance, and which 
must have been the death of the twelve passengers 
in the stage, had not an interposing Providence res- 
cued them just at the cfitical moment of danger. 

When we journey in the country, one of the pleas- 
ures we enjoy is to distribute among the children we 
pass, some odd numbers of the Youth’s Companion. 
While the stage was waiting opposite a little log hut, 
at the bottom of the mountain, the ladies called a lit- 
-tle girl who was sitting in the door, and offered her 





one of the little papers. ‘The driver said, ‘* you need 
not give any thing to that child—her father is worth 
$10,000 dollars.” ‘* But perhaps she has not seen 
these little papers.”” “ What are they?” ‘The 
Youth’s Companion.”  O,” said the driver, “ they 
are taken by the people all about the mountain here.” 

A few miles further we stopped at a tavern to 
dine. A very pleasant young Miss attended the ta- 
ble. She was asked if she had ever seen the Youth’s 
Companion, “O yes,” said she, “it is taken by 
some of the children in our Sabbath School—they 
like it very much.” She accepted a few copies very 
gratefully, and very gracefully too. While waiting 
for another stage to come, a Clergyman who resided 
there, informed us that the landlady was a pious wo- 
man, and would be glad to have a season of prayer. 
The family was soon collected, and we experienced 
the truth and pleasure of the sentiment, 


*¢ Kindred in Christ for his dear sake, 
A hearty welcome here receive.”’ 


We lodged at Greenfield; but we passed through 
that place, as we did through Lansingburg, in the 
night, and were deprived of the pleasure of seeing 
both those places. Our journey was rapid from 
thence to Worcester—and still more rapid by the 
rail road to Boston. 

In a jouraey of a thousand miles, many dangers 
may be met—and a kind Providence which delivers 
from them all, surely should be witness of heartfelt 
gratitude from those who are thus favored. 








VARIETY. 


Bad Billy. ° 


Do any of you think if you tell just one lie, it is no 
matter? Perhaps Bad Billy thought soonce. If you 
tell one lie, you may be sure you will be tempted to 
tell another to hide it, and anotherand another. See 
what Billy came to, who began by telling one lie. 

He used to trouble his poor mother and make her 
ery, when he was very little, he was so naughty; and 
when he grew be to be a great boy, sometimes she 
would say, ‘‘ William, you will break my heart.” 
But he did not care for that. Oh, he was a very 
bad boy. 

One day he wanted some money. His mother did 
not think it best to give him any. He was very an- 
gry. When she was out of the room, he said to him- 
self, ‘I will have the money, so.” How do you 
think he got it? Ah! the next step from a liar isa 
thief. Yes, a thief. Do.you know what it is to bea 
thief? It is to steal—to take what does not belong 
to you. 

o Billy crept softly up stairs into Nancy’s room. 
He looked all around, to be sure no one saw him. 
His heart beat so loud it almost frightened him. But 
he did not stop. He went in, and found a box, where 
he had seen Nancy put away money. He knelt down 
and opened it, and counted out half a dollar in bright 
pieces. He turned them over in hishand. He knew 
they were not his. It was stealing to take them. 
God has said, ‘* Thou shalt not steal.» But William 
had forgotten God. 

‘This was the first time Bad Billy ever stole; but it 
was not the last. As he grew older and larger, he 
grew more wicked. At length he stole a great deal 
of money. He was found out and put in prison. 
His little sister cried very hard when he was carried 
off, but it did no good, 

Ah, Billy, if you had not begun by telling lies, per- 
haps you would never have stolen. Now you must 
stay locked up in prison, with other thieves, a great 
many years. I am afraid it will kill your poor moth- 
er, and then they will carry her away and bury her, 
as they did your father. Oh, William, where will 
you go when you die?—Infant Series. 








ee 
‘An Honest Child, 


The following pleasing anecdote, related by an 
Englishman, fully demonstrates the influence of early 
religious training. A child about ten years old, going 
down a street one day, saw, at a distance, a man 
counting money; when she came as far as the spot 
where he stood, she found a shilling—picked it up, 
and ran to his house, saying— 

‘* Here, Mr. is a shilling you lost.” 

** No, child, it’s not mine, keep it.” 

* No, no,” said she, “I saw you counting money, 
and when I came where you were, I found this.” 








He then tuok it and gave her a penny, with which 





she bought a toy, and went home; when her mother 
saw the toy, she asked her where she got it. The 
child then told the story, and said— 

‘**An honest penny is better than a dishonest shil- 
ling,’ for the love of money is the root of all evil.” 

<a 
Sabbath Schools and Prisons, 

A benevolent gentleman visiting a Penitentiary 
with a view to organize a Sabbath School for the 
prisoners, as he walked around among them, with the 
warden, came to one, whose keen eye and intelligent 
countenance bespoke a superior mind. He had been 
educated to a learned profession, but vice had brought 
him there. When the subject was proposed to him, 
with an indignant look he asked, “‘ what can I learn 
in a Sabbath School? Ican teach any who will come 
here to teach.” ‘ You can learn,” said the warden, 
firmly, ‘to keep out of such a place as this.” The 
prisoner felt the rebuke, and concluded to become a 
member of the school. 


Fear ye not therefore, ye are of more value than many 
sparrows.—Matt. chap. x. ver. 31. 

The Rev. Mr. Nosworthy, who died in 1677, had 
from the persecuting spirit of the times, been im- 
prisoned at Winchester, where he met with much 
cruel usage. After his release, he was several times 
reduced to great straits. Once when he and his 
family had breakfasted, and had nothing left for 
another meal, his wife lamenting her condition, ex- 
claimed, ‘ What shall I do with my poor children?” 
He persuaded her to walk abroad with him, and see- 
ing a little bird, he said, ‘‘ Take notice how that lit- 
tle bird sits and chirps, though we cannot tell wheth- 
er it has been at breakfast; and if it has, it knows not 
whither to go for a dinner. Therefore be of good 
cheer, and do not distrust the providence of God; 
for are we not better than many sparrows?” Before 
dinner time they had plenty of provisions brought 
them. Thus was the promise fulfilled, “ They who 
trust in the Lord shall not want any good thing.” 


Desperate Attack by Two Eagles. 


A few weeks ago a deaf and dumb lad was crossing 
a lonely moor in Ayrshire, when he was suddenly as- 
sailed by two eagles, which darted down upon him 
with the utmost fury. Fortunately, however, he was 
furnished with a good stick, which he plied about 
him with great vigor, until at length he succeeded in 


driving off one and killing the other.— London paper. 








POETRY. 








From the Knickerboeker for August. 
THE HOME OF CHILDHOOD, 
BY MRS. SEBA 8MITH. 


What though my home were humble? 
T'was no less dear to me; 
And when I that old home reeall, 
Sad tears come fast and free; 
I see it oft in midnight dreams, 
That quiet, dearest spot, 
With clustering familiar things, 
That may not be forgot. 


I see the roof with moss o’ergrown, 
And grass upon the eaves, 

The small, low window, covered o’er 
With honeysuckle leaves; 

The lofty elm, that o’er it hung, 
With cool, protecting grace, 

That made the lowly dwelling seem 
A well nigh hallowed place. 

°T was there the robin used to come, 
In each successive year, 

And in the self-same sheltered nest 
His little birdlings rear; 

And now no music ever can 
Seem half'so sweet to me, 

As that wild song the robin sang, 
Upon the old elm tree. 

I used to take my knitting work, 
And then my childish seat 

Was on the lowly oaken sill, 
Worn smooth by many feet; 

There was a fringe of bright green grass 
All round the broad door stone, 

And there I watched with wondering eyes, 
The bright red sun go down. . 

Oh, that old home was dear to me, 
How dear, I may not tell; 

And can I find another home, 
That I shall love so well? 

‘ Nay, Mary, nay, thou never canst, 
It was thy childhood’s home; 

Earth holds but one such sunny spot, 
As wearily we roam!” 








